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Among subjects which seem to the reviewer to have been dealt with 
particularly well are the Norman contributions to English institutions, 
the early history of Parliament, the significance of the Bill of Rights, the 
rise of the cabinet, and the changes affecting the relations between the 
electorate, Parliament, and the cabinet. On the other hand, the rela- 
tion between political thought and constitutional growth seems some- 
what under-emphasized, as does also the significance of the expansion 
of governmental functions in recent generations. 

Exception may be taken, here and there, to the author's opinions on 
specific matters. For example, the margin between the parliamentary- 
electorate after the reform act of 1884 and universal suffrage hardly 
seems "of comparatively small importance," considering that under 
the law mentioned it came about that one adult male in every four was 
debarred from voting. And the fact has somehow been overlooked 
that the local government board was merged into the ministry of health 
in 1919. But not much fault can be found on these lines. In general, 
facts are presented with exceptional accuracy, and the judgments based 
on them are sane, cautious, and convincing. 

Bibliographical lists are supplied, but are very brief. Probably brev- 
ity is desirable, in view of the book's purpose. But there are some doubt- 
ful omissions, as, for example, Moneypenny and Buckle's Life of 
Disraeli and the Letters of Queen Victoria. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 

Univeristy of Wisconsin. 

England in Transition. 1789-1832. A Study of Movements. 
By William Law Mathieson. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 285.) 

Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1921. Pp. 434.) 

For his "study of movements" Dr. Mathieson has not attempted 
to add, through original research, to the material already available in 
printed form in the histories, the biographies, and the monographs on 
single phases of the British developments of the momentous years 
between the beginning of the French Revolution and the Reform Act. 
His object has not been to add to the information already available in 
regard to the many progressive movements and agitations of this 
period. He does not attempt to reinterpret the movements as they 
have been presented by such writers as the Hammonds, Jephson, 
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Graham Wallas, Butler and Trevelyan. His aim has been to correlate 
the various movements of the forty-three years under review, and to 
show them as simply different phases of the general forward march of 
the nation under the influence of the philosophical ideas which on 
the Continent of Europe brought about the French Revolution. 

While selecting the French Revolution as his starting point, he makes 
it clear that he does not consider the English movement towards democ- 
racy as being due to the great events in France. The movement had 
already begun in England, and was native to England. It was stimu- 
lated by the French Revolution only in so far as the Revolution made 
more easily possible the questioning and the new evaluation of institu- 
tions and traditions which had stood in the way of progress. Even 
before 1789 there were clearly discernible movements for social reform — 
against drunkenness and loose marriage relations — for popular educa- 
tion, for prison reform, against the slave trade, and for the betterment 
of the condition of the poor. All these movements were quickened and 
enlarged in scope after the outbreak in France; and Dr. Mathieson, 
instead of confining himself to one phase of the subject — to the move- 
ment for parliamentary reform, for the abolition of the slave trade, 
for the freedom of the press, for the delivery of the workingmen from 
the slavery imposed upon them under the conspiracy laws, for the bet- 
terment of child labor conditions, for penal reform, for church reform, 
legal reform, or reform of the land-laws — takes all these movements 
and in fact covers almost exhaustively the various aspects under which 
the intellectual and humanitarian spirit of the age manifested itself, 
and sets himself to demonstrate their close kinship. In the short space 
of 280 pages he gives the reader a picture of the England of the eight- 
eenth century, and of its rapid transformation into England of the 
nineteenth century, a transformation which affected every class, but 
most of all the workers, the poor, and the human waste that war, the 
factory era and the land enclosures had caused. 

It would be helpful to the reader if Dr. Mathieson had given a brief 
bibliography as a guide to further study of the various phases of the 
period. As it is, one has to search the footnotes for his sources and 
authorities, and these footnotes are not even included in the index. 
The book can never take the place of the longer and fuller treatises on 
the various movements here included. It does not attempt to do so. 
Its great value lies in the fact that it correlates these movements and 
checks the tendency to lay undue stress on one factor to the neglect of 
the many other factors which brought about the great change from aris- 
tocratic to democratic England. 
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Nine readers out of ten will be attracted to Mr. Strachey's book by 
the glimpses contained in it of royalty at close range, and by the inter- 
esting story of the greatest queen of modern times, or indeed of any 
times, seen with all her limitations, and littlenesses, as well as with her 
prestige, her wealth, her glory and her happiness. But the tenth reader 
will find much more than story-book interest in Mr. Strachey's pages. 
He will see the working out of opposing forces which resulted in the 
development of the British Constitution. 

Queen Victoria's reign was a formative period for British democracy. 
When she came to the throne one great step had been taken in the Re- 
form Act of 1832; but the whole government was still aristocratic. 
The king had lost power, but the people had not yet gained it. In 
Prince Albert and his adviser Baron Stockmar there came into the 
struggle two able and persistent men who were determined that the 
crown should be reinvested with real authority, and for over twenty 
years there was going on — almost unknown to the nation — this constant 
trial of strength between sovereign and ministers. Albert was never 
popular in England; but it is safe to say that his unpopularity would 
have been enormously increased had the people at large realized what 
he was trying to do to their country. 

Mr. Strachey makes it appear almost an accident that the Prince 
did not succeed; but he acknowledges that Albert neither understood 
nor liked British methods and the British spirit. The German prince 
wanted a machine. He had to deal with a living organism, and the 
same mistake that was made by the Germans at the beginning of the 
Great War, was made by Albert when he failed to realize that there is a 
force in living matter that can subdue the most perfect of mechanisms. 
How much this living force of British institutions had to encounter 
during the years of Prince Albert's activity is exceedingly well told in 
Mr. Strachey's pages, in spite of the fact that he adds very little new 
material to what was already available in biographies or histories. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Men and Manner in Parliament By Sir Henry Lucy. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1921. Pp. 259.) 

Among the many good scribes who have sat in the press gallery of the 
House of Commons few have achieved greater renown for intelligent 
reporting than the veteran journalist Sir Henry Lucy. Mr. Lucy began 



